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Translated from the Rufsian tanguage. 
Continued from p. Qs 


For the foundation and perfection of so great a land’ 
and naval force ; forthe building of new towns, forts, 
and harbours’; for the‘junction of rivers “by canals 
for the-fortification’of the frontiers by lines; for the 
carrying on of a long war.in partial and distant ex. 
peditions; for constructing public’ and private edifi- 
ces according’ to the new architecture ; for the en- 
gaging learned men, and acquiring other means of 
difseminating the arts’; for the pay of the new ar. 
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rangements in the court and civil service, how much 
‘money was required every one will easily conceive, 
and conclude, that for these purposes, the revenue 
of his predecefsors was inadequate. On this account, 
the wise monarch used every-endeavour to increase the 
internal and external revenue, without being burden. 
some to his subjects. By his innate apprehension he 
was convinced that not only great profit would accrue 
to the revenue, but that also great security would 
arise to the subject by a proper arrangement. Be- 
fore this period there had been no numeration of the 
Rufsian people ; the places of their residences were 
unknown ; licentiousnefs had no check, and every one 
was at liberty to change his habitation, and 
wander whither he deemed agreeable ; the streets 
were filled with impudent and vagabond beggary ; 
the high ways and rivers were frequently blocka- 
ded by villainous thieves, and troops of murdering 
robbers, who desolated not villages only, but even 
towns. Our wise hero turned evil to advantage, 
converted lazinefs into industry ; and devastators in- 
to defenders, when, having taken the number of 
his subjects, he fixed to each his own habitation, and 
imposed on each a small, but certain tax. By 
this regulation the internal revenue was increased, 
and its amount made known; and in levies, the 

roportion of recruits to the number of inhabitants 
was determined ; industry and strict military disci- 
pline were enforced. He forced many who had for- 
merly been pernicious plunderers, to hold themselves 
in readinefs to die for their native country. 
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How much other wise regulations promoted this 
end 1 fhall pafs over in silence, and take notice only 
of the increase of external revenue. The council 
of the Most High, aided the solicitude, and good 
intentions of Peter, and opened by his hands new 
harbours in the Varyashkoe sea*, near towns sub- 
dued by his bravery, or raised by his toils. Great 
rivers were united by canals, for free communica- 
tion to the merchants of Rafsia; tarifs were com- 
posed, and commercial treaties were concluded with 
various nations. Thus, by increasing plenty at 
home andabroad, how much he advanced the revenue, 
even in the beginning of these regulations, is amply 
manifested by considering that Rufsia, carrying on a 
heavy war for the space of twenty years, was free of 
debt. 

What are all the great actions of Peter alrea- 
dy delineated by my weak pencil? O! how much 
toil yet remains to my tongue, voice, and considera- 
tion! Hearers! I refer to you and to your know- 
ledge, to describe how much attention the foundati- 
on and regulation of justice; of the supreme senate, 
of the most sacred synod, of the public colleges 
chanceries, and other courts, with their laws, regu- 
lations and statutes ; regulation of ranks ; institution 
ef marks intimating destinctions for services and 
favour ; and lastly politics, embafsies, and treaties 
with foreign states, demanded. Do you represent 
all these in your own minds enlightened by Peter. 
’Tis mine. to give a fhort detail of the whole, If it 
had happened to any one to leave his Rafsian 
native country before the beginning of Peter’s under. 


* Baltic, 
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takings, end visit distant lands, where his name 
had not yet reached, if there exists such a country, 
seeing on his return, in the people, new arts, new 
garbs, and new manners; new architecture, and do. 
mestic ornaments ; new forts, a new fleet and army ; 
not only anew form given to all these things, but 
a change in rivers, and ip the bounds of theocean: 
what would then have been his reflections? He could 
have concluded no Jefs then that he had been travel 
ling for many ages, or that all was finifhed by the u- 
nited:strength of the whole human race ; by the cnea- 
ting hand.of the Most High, or that all was the ine 
ehantment of a transitory dream. 

From this discoarse, fhewing the thadow only of 
the actions of Peter, we may conceive something 
of their magnitude. But what fhall I say, of the 
terrible and dangerous obstructions that opposed 
him in his gient like course ? These more exalt his 
fame. The condition of humanity is swbjeeted to 
such changes, that mnfavourable arise from favou» 
rable, and. favourable from unfavourable events, 
What could be more unfavonrable to our happi- 
nefs, incursions from without, difsentions from wi- 
thin; danger threatened an all sides, and led to conse» 
quences destructive to Peter, about to renovate 
Rufsia, and to the country itself. War interrupted 
domestic affairs, and domestic affairs interrupted a 
wer which even at its commenscément was found 
burdensome. Our great soveriegn Jeft ‘his native 
country with a great embafsy to visit the Euro: 
pean kingdoms, -and get acquainted with their situ- 
ations, that on returning, he might employ them te 
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the advantage of "his subjects. He had scarcely paf- 
sed the frontiers of his own domisions, when’ he e- 
very where found great and secretly concerted oppo 
sition. . But as these are known to the whole world, 
I do not mention them. It appears to me, that even 
inanimate things perceived danger approaching to 
the hope of Rufsia. . The . streams of Dwine 
felt it, and amidst thick ice, openeda way of safety 
to their future master from lurking treasons ; and 
overflowing their banks, informed the Baltic fhores 
of the dangers they had warded off. Having escaped 
danger, he hastened on his joyous jouraey, delight, 
ing his eyes and heart, and improving his jintellix 
gence. But,eh! wnwilling he interrupts his glori- 
ous career, How he strugled with himself !; Oa 
the one hand, curiosity and thirst of knowledge ne+ 
cefsary to the advantage of his native conatry, drags 
him on; em the other, the same discrefsed native 
country, with arms outstretched to him her only 
hope, exclaims, ** return, make haste td setura; 
traitors tear me within! You travel for my’ happi-+ 
nefs; I acknowledge it with gratitude: but first 
tame the ferocious. You deserted your house and 
your relations for the increase of my fame ; I. respect 
with sincerity : but—regulate dangerous disorder: 
You left a crown and sceptre bestowed on you by 
God, and hid the rays of your majesty under a pri- 
vate character for my improvement; ‘tis what I 
long for with joyous hope : but remote the gloomy 
threatenings of difsention from the domestic horizon.” 
His heart torn with such agitations,-he returned to 
quell a terrible storm. Such difficulties obstructed 
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our hero in his glorious course! With how many 
enemies was heevery where surrounded ! From with. 
out, Sweden, Poland, Crim, Persia, many eastern 
mations, the Ottoman Porte. From within, Strelits, 
Rascolnicks *, Gofsacks, robbers. In his own house,— 
by his own relations : by his own blood,—malignity, 
hatred and treachery were pointed at his own life. 
To relate'all would be difficult, and to hear painful, 
Let us return to joy and happy times. 

The Most High aided Peter to overcome all obstacles 
end to elevate Rufsia. He granted religion, wisdom, 
Mmagnanimity, manlinefs, truth, condescension, in- 
dustry. His sincerity and faith towards God is well 
known to all. His chief delight was in the house of 
the Lord. He was not only a hearer of divine service, 
he himself afsisted in the performance. He roused 


the attention and reverence of the hearers by his own 
monarchical voice ; and deaving his imperial place, 
on a footing with the common singers, he stood be- 
fore the Lord. We have many instances of his reli- 
gion ; but one now will suffice. Going out to meet 
the body of the holy and brave Knese Alexander }, 


# Difsenters from the Greek church, 


+ When Peter had founded } eterfourch, ‘he founded also'a me 
mastery to the memory of this saint. He is said to have been soves 
reign of the country. Afver hisdeath his body was deposited in the in- 
terior parts of Rufsia, and was brought to Peterfburgh with great 
eeremony, which is here alluded to, and-deposited in the new mona- 
stery- He is called by the Rufsians, Alexander Neifky, #; e. Alexander 
ofthe Neva. There isan order of knighthood constituted in ‘honeug 


of him. 
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he, by this action, full of solemn respect, drew dut 
the whole city; he attracted the streams of Neva. 
Strange spectacle! knights ply the oars ;—the mos 
narch himself sitting at the helm, steers the vedsel, 
and before the face of the people, stretches out his 
anointed hands to perform the labour of common 
men. By faith supporting him, he often repelled 
the impetuosity of blood-thristy rebels. The Lord 
covered his head with his power from above, in 
the day of battle-at Poltowa, and warded off the 
impending weapon! scattered before him like the 
walls of Jericho, those of Narva, not in the time of 
battering with fire belching engines, but in the 
time of di vine service. 

Sanctified and protected by religion, God blefsed 
him with wisdom. What seriousnefs in council, what 
unaffected brevity ia discourse, exactnefs in descrip- 
tion, distinctnefs in pronounciation, thirst after know- 
jedge, patient attention to prudent and useful con- 
versation ; in his eyes and in his countenance, the con 
stancy of understanding. Rufsia afsumed a new ap- 
pearance through these qualifications of Peter; the 
arts and sciences were establifhed, treaties and-em- 
bafsies instituted, the cumning intrigues of some 
courts against our native country defeated, to some 
sovereigns, their kingdoms and despotism seeured, 
and to others, crowns, torn from them by their ene- 
mies, restored. 

This wisdom effused to him from above, was 
aided by herioc courage. By that he amazed the 
world, by this he terrified his enemies. In infancy, 
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in martial exercises he fhewed his want of fear, 
When all the spectators of a new object, the throw. 
ing' of bombs, discovered their anxiety for their own 
safety, the young prince struggled to obtain a near 
inspection ; and was  scaree to be with-held by the 
tears of his mother, the prayer of his brother, or the 
intreaties of the nobility. Whemtravelling in foa 
reign kingdoms, what dangers did’ he not despise for 
the renovation of Rufsia. Sailing on the unstable 
whirlpools of the ocean, was to him an amusement : 
How often were the billows, curling their proud tops, 
witnefses of his undaunted boldaefs ;. cut by the swift 
flying fleet, raging against the fhips and joining with 
mad flame, and metal roaring through the air, they 
united to form acommon danger; but him they 
frighted not. Who-without terror can represent td 
themselves Peter on the plains of Poltawa, darting: 
through this arrayed troops, amid a hail of inimical 
bullets whizzing around his’ head, and, his voice’ 4 
levated above the general clangor, encouraging’ hig 
sokliers:to a bold attack. And you sultry Persia! 
neither your rapid streams, nor faithlefs bogs, ‘not 
the precipices of your lofty hills; nor empuisoned 
fountains, nor burning sands, nor. the unexpected! 
attacks:of. your inconstant nations, could prevent 
the progrefs of ourhero; could prevent his 
triumphant entrance into-your cities, filled-with pers 
fidy, and concealed arms. 
Tobe continued; r 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THECOURT 


Or SEssIon 


Continued from Vol. xvii ps 283. 


To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER VII. 
My Logp, 


Avrrer the scheme of division is lodged, the credi- 
tors are always allowed to see it, and give in their 
objections in the same manner as in the case of the 
state amd order of ranking ; but objections are very 
rarely made against the scheme, which is carefully 
framed upon the principles of previous judgements. 
Still, however, the creditors must have time to 
examine it; and much time and many inrollments 
are usually wasted before it is finally approved of. 
The expedient of printing is therefore necefsary 
in the one case as well as the other ; but it would be 
too expensive to priut the whole of the scheme. The 
Jast account in the division, which apportions the 
fund, fhews in one view, how far the allotment ap« 
pears to be just. It will therefore be sufficient to 
print this /ast account ; as the creditors or rather 
their doers, can resort to the scheme itself in the 
clerk’s hands, and in half an hour’s time can exa- 
mine and take notes from it, in order to review the 


VOL. xviii, & 
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principles, and check the calculations at their lei. 
sure, and so satisfy themselves in every reSpect. 

It is almost impofsible to touch upon every cir. 
eumstance that occasions delay in a procefs of this 
nature. But if the leading particulars are provided 
for, in the first place, improvements will naturally 
follow as to'the rest. Making oath upon the verity 
of the debt is one ; for it is often delayed for year, 
as being a thing that can be done almost at any time 
while the procefs continues in court. The delay of 
renewed commifsions is not the only evil arising 
from this; for the intermediate death of a credi« 
tor is no uncommon occurence ; and in that case 
an oath of credudity by his representative comes in 
place of the check upon the original creditor himself, 
of a direct and pointed oath of verity, which wouldo- 
blige him to specify the real state of the case, and 
to mention every counter claim and deduction, 

For this reason I submit to your lordthip that a regu- 
lation ought to be made, prohibiting the clerks from 
seceiving the grounds of debt of any creditor, with- 
out his producing an oath of verity along with them; 
and further, making it competent for the creditors, 
to depone without any previous commifsion ifsued 
by the court, as is done at present.in the case of se- 
questrations under the late bankrupt law. 

Some new regulations I find, are in contemplation 
for saving time and expence to the creditors in o 
ther respects; one of which is to have edictal oi- 
tations given, and detters qf publication executed, 
only at the market crefs of Ediaburgh, and pier and 
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thore of Leith, and not also at the parith churches; 
as is done at present. 

Another is, to provide, that in a ranking and sale 
at the instance of a creditor, the decree of sale thall 
have the effect of a general adjudication in favour 
of all the personal creditors ; which is already the 
case in @ sale and ranking at the instance of an appa- 
rent heir, 

The former alteration is generally approved of, as it 
only diminithes the businefs of country mefsengers ; 
but the other, which must affect the interest both 
of the practitioners, and of the officers of court, ts 
not relithed. 

Both regulations have my hearty concurrence; 
though neither are of the same description with those 
that I have here submited to your lordthip. My 
aim and object would be, if pofsible, to lay the com- 
mon agent under a nece/sity to give his edictal ci- | 
tations, and to apply for and obtain warrant for let- 
ters of publicaton, and publith his sale, all against a 
day certain, without leaving room ‘for delay in any 
one stage of the cause. ' 

So far as this is practicable, it is better accom- 
plithed by the restraint of forms and regulations, 
than by any overruling power in the court: because 
such a power may be well administered at one time, 
and much neglected at another. All courts are also 
liable to err and be misled, as to the conduct of par- 
ties, besides that every thing under their power 
remains subject to doubt and dispute. __ 

We accommodate ourselves at once to the necefsity 
ef an establifked general rule; whereas in the other 
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case, it would be natural for us to study the tem. 
pers of a numerous bench of judges, and endeavour 
to interest their pafsions and prejudices in our own 
favour, perhaps at a great expence of time and mo. 
ney ; and after al!, the result could not be so satis. 
factory even to a patty, as a uniform compliance 
with a well digested regulation. I remain We. 
LENTULUs, 





THOUGHTS ON THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE IN ALTERING 
TH’ QUALITY OF WOOL, SUGGESTED BY READING 
Dr Patzas’s account oF Russian SHEEP. Br 
THE Epicor. 


D, PALLAs, whosé attention to the economical his- 
tory of the fheep deserves the highest commendation, 
while the justnefs of his observations in general, 
considering the imperfect information he could ree 
ceive from the people with whom he conversed on 
this subject, discovers an astonifhing degree of philo- 
sophic acumen, has been induced, from facts that 
accurred to himself in his own peregrinations, to be- 
lieve that a variation of climate has a powerful ef- 
fect in altering the quality of the wool of theep ;. and 
that extremes of heat and cold alike tend to rendet 
the fleece coarse and hairy. The subject is too im- 
portant in its consequences to be pafsed over slight- 
ly ; and the following hints are thrown out with 
view to lead to a more particular investigation of 
it, before any final conclusions are adopted. 
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We can conceive that climate may produce 
an alteration of the quality of wool in three ways, 
which ought to be discriminated before we can form 
precise notions on this subject. 

First, It may operate directly on the filament it. 
self while growing, so as to render the particular 
parts of that filament coarser or finer in proportion 
to the degree of heat that’ prevailed at the time e- 
very separate part of the filament was produced ; 
or, 

Second, The heat or cold may be conceived capa- 
ble of producing such a total change id the animal 
economy as to dispose those fheep which have ever 
been subjected for a sufficient length of time to its 
influeace, to produce a greater or smaller quantity of 
wool, and also to alter its quality iu respect to fine- 
nefs, €#c. not only at the present time, but even du- 
ring the whole future period of its life, or 

Third, This over-ruling influence of climate may 
be supposed to be so powerful as not only to pro- 
duce a permanent change on the temperament of the 
animal itself, which fhall affect the quality of its 
fleece as long as the animal which has once been 
subjected to that heat, fhall live; but also to affect 
the progeny, so as to dispose them ever afterwards 
to produce wool of the factitious kind, if you please 
to admit that phrase, which was created by the in- 
fluence of climate on the parent animal. On each 
of these heads 1 fhall beg leave to offer a few re- 
marks after having madea few preliminary obser- 


vations. 
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Parallel between wool, hair, 8c. and vegetables. 

Wool and hair resemble vegetable productions in 
some respects very nearly, though in other respects 
they differ from them considerably. Like vegetables 
from the earth, these animal substances spring out 
from the tkin, to which they firmly adhere, and from 
which they seemingly draw the nourifhment that 
sustains them; like vegetables too they advance in 
length by gradual increment, which though not per- 
ceptible at the time, can be easily measured by com- 
paring their length at different periods. The va- 
riety of kinds of vegetable productions is very great, 
and they differ in their habitutes and peculiarities 
amazingly, some being perennial, some annual, 
some of large stature, others small, &c ; and though 
among the annual productions referable to this clafs, 
the diversity is comparatively smaller, yet it is still 
very considerable. Some kinds are annual, as wool 
and.the body hairs of most animals, others are perens- 
nial, as the tails and manes of horses, the hair of the 
human head, &c. Some kinds continue to advance 
during the whole period of the animal’s life, with 
nearly an equal degree of increment in equal times, 
asthe human beard ; while others soon attain their full 
stature, and remain ever afterwards entirely stati- 
onary, as the hair of the human eyebrow, but still 
more particularly so, the eye lathes. In these, 
and other respects, the similarity between these 
animal and vegetable productions is very obvi 
eus. 
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Their difsimilarities, though not so obvious at first 
sight; are also very considerable. Among vegeta- 
bles it is a general rule that the augmentation im 
size is by an additional intremfent, not only im length, 
but in their other dimensions also: among these a 
nimal preductions, it is a rule equally general, that 
the whole of the increase in size consists in their 
gtadual elongation only. Human head hair grows €- 
very day longer and longer ; but its thicknefs conti- 
nues nearly the same. Among vegetables too their’ 
gradual elongation very generally takes place nearly 
at the points of the fhoots, while the parts below res: 
main stationary in that respect; but the case is 
guite reversed with regard to wool and hair: for im 
them the growth takes place entirely at the bottom 
of the stem, while the points never, that I have been* 
able to observe, make the smallest advances. 

This progrefs of the growth of wool is beautiful- 
ly illustrated by an experiment that has been made 
many millions of times in Scotland, though without’ 
any intention of illustrating this fact, viz. the Jaying 
of theep with tar, commonly called smearing. About 
the month of November, annually, most of the far- 
mers in the south of Scotlind, cover the whole sur- 
face of the body of their theep, with a composition 
of tar and butter in certain proportions. This- is 
done by separating the wool on the surface in long 
fhades, and prefsing the composition upon the tkin 
and along the roots of the wool by means of the fin« 
ger... Thetar thus laid on adheres to the wool at 
that place, and makes a black mark, which remains 
quite perceptible as long as the wool remains upon 
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the theep: but this mark gradually rises from the 
fein asthe wool grows, so that at thearing time it 
is found to be nearly in the middle ; the under part 
ef the wool, which had grown during the win. 
ter and spring being of a pure white, below this 
black ring. The progrefs of the growth of the 
hairs of the human beard is equally observable in 
the operation of fhaving, where it is evident that 
the stumps only advance by a gradual protrusion, 
as it would seem, of the hairs through the kin, ve. 
ry unlike to that which takes place when the stem 
of a vegetable is cut over, which remains for ever 
stationary, and new fhoots only puth out from as 
round it. 

But the most remarkable difsimilarity that takes 
place between vegetables and these animal produce 
tions, is in regard to their propagation. Vegetas 
bles are reared from seeds ; and may be transplanted 
from one soil to another, whereas these animal pro- 
ductions are appropriated by mature, each not only 
to the particular animal to which they belong, but 
also to the particular part of the animal from which 
they spring: and if in some cases it be in the pows 
er of man to eradicate these, this is always a work 
of great. violence and difficulty; but jit is very 
doubtful if in any case he can beable to rear them 
where they would not naturally grow; and in no 
case can he transplant those of one clafs into the 
place of another. 

Another pretty obvious difsimilarity between 
vegetables and these animal productions is, that 
though cold tends in general to retard the growth ef 
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vegetables, and to stint their size in all their dimen. 
sions, it seems in these respects to have no perceps 
tible influence on animal hairs. The human beard 
advances nearly with the same rapidity in winter 
and in summer ; and is equally soft or rigid in cold 
or in warm climates: and from the experiment a- 
bove related, it appears that wool advances equally 
fast during the winter as the summer months. In- 
deed it has been by many supposed that cold wea- 
ther rather promoted than fetarded the growth of 
wool, and animal hairs: but this opinion we {hall 
have occasion afterwards to examine. . 

Among the annual animal productions themselves, 
there are many striking difsimilarities; many of 
which, the limits I prescribe to myself in this efsay, 
prevent me from pointing out ; but it is necefsary I 
fhould remark some of them. The most useful to 
man of all these animal filamentous productions is 
the wool of fheep ; and as our object here is chiefly 
to ascertain the most st tiking peculiarities of wool, 
some circumstances that tend to discriminate it from 
other animal filaments that nearly resemble it, may 
tiot be tinacteptable to the reader. 

The wool of theep, like the body hair of horses, 
cattle, and most other animals, begins and completes 
its growth in one year; and like thém also, after ha- 
Ving completed its growch it loosens of itself ftom 
the fkin and falls off, being succeeded by another 
frefh.crop which comes in its stead, But it differs 
from them in respect of the uniformity of its growth, 
dnd the regularity of its fhedding. Every filament 
of wool seems to keep exact pace with another ia 
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the same part of the bod, ofthe animal ; the whole 
Crep springs up at once; the whole advances’ uni- 


formly together; the whole loosens from the fkin 
nearly at the same period, and thus falls off if not pre- 
viously thorn, leaving the animal covered with a 
fhort coat of young wool, which in its turn undergoes 
the same regular mutations. Among other ani- 
mals the case is different. Their hairs discover not 
the same uniformity of growth; they loosen from the 
fkin unequally, and drop off one by one, so as to 
leave the old and new hairs at one season blended 
together for-a long time, and’ never discover that 
sudden and total. nakednefs so observable in the fheep 
at the beginning of summer. This seems to con- 
stitute one distinguifhing characteristic of wool *. 

In another respect is the wool of fheep efsentially 
different from the hairs I have had occasion to examine. 
Hairs for the most part are either uniform in their 
thicknefs throughout their whole length ; or if there 
is any difference, they are smaller at their point 


* Whether the e filaments-die out entirely from: the root when 
they loosen from the fkin, like annual plants when they have perfec- 
ted their growth, or whether, like herbaceous plants, the fhoots only 
are annual, while the roots rem , and send out frefh-fhoots to suc- 
ceed them ; or whether, like young animal teeth, the young fhoots 
spring up in the same socket*with the old, and force them out upon 
their points: or in what other manner this change is‘ effected must 
be left to future physiologists to discover. From the peculiarities of 
wool to be afterwards mentioned there is some reason to suspect that 
the new filament always succeeds another in the same place. It 
would seem probable also that other body hairs of animals spring out 
by the side of ‘the oid, before they loosen. -But this is mere conjece 
tare. 
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re 
a than at their roots*. Wool, on the contrary is al- 
ini- ways variable in the thicknefs of the filament 
kin throughout its whole length. And in general it is 
res considerably thicker towards the points than the 
La roots, though this I fhall have occasion to thow is 
oes not universally the case. This constitutes another, 
nie and a still more characteristical distinction between 
not wool and hair than the former. 
the I have had occasion to remark above that the hairs 
to of the human beard seem to be protruded through 
led: the skin, nearly in the same manner, as if the point 






of a wire were pufhed through a hole in a plate, be- 
ing thus formed of a uniform thicknefs throughout. 
The filament of a silk worm is moulded nearly in 
the same manner. The viscid juice which consti- 
tutes the silk, is generated in the body of the crea- 



















i 
=: ture, and being pufhed through fine holes in the 
ie animal, formed for that purpose, is first fixed 4o an 
re external object, and being afterwards drawn through 
nt these holes while yet in a soft and yielding state, is 
no sooner excluded, than it hardens so as to retain its 
fhape and size, and thus constitutes a kindof animal 
re flexible wire, which we call a thread, which seems 
ly to be of a uniform thicknefs throughout its whole 
ce length. Could we suppose that by the influence of any 
° cause whatever, the hole which forms the mould of 
. the silk could be occasionally dilated, the part of the 
of filament that was drawn through the hole at that ‘pe- 





tiod would of course be thicker than the others; 






* In some kinds of hairs this is very observable: as the whiskers ef 
cats, : 
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andsit would vary through its whole length in pros 
portion as the influence of that dilating or contracting 
power was exerted or withheld. 

It is not alleged that a filament of wool is thus 
moulded ; but the above is given merely as an il- 
Justration of the manner in which an effect might be 
produced upon a filament nearly similar to that 
which is universally observed to take place in regard 
to wool. 

These general observations being premised, we 
fhall now proceed to inquire what is the influence of 
heat or cold on wool under the threefold distinc. 


tions already specified. 


To be continued. 


A CHARACTER. 


Translation from the French, of a lady’s answer to a 
reproach of insenstbility, and unnatural coldne/s. 
By Arcticus. 


'T'=2 austere coldnefs and insensibility you reproach 
me with, and pofsibly think a constitutional 
fault, is neither the effect of prudery, nor 
the melancholy scruples of a silly saint.. Believe 
me above such little motives of action; believe 
that my blond often circulates. with rapidity ;) be- 
lieve that I know there is but one spring in the 
year of life, and that love is combined with, and at. 
-gached to humanity: nay I willeven permit you to 
believe that Cupid in certain attire, has as many 
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charms in my eyes, as in those of the rest of my 
sex: yet after all these confefsions, which? I make 
with pleasure and opennefs, as artifice and disguise 
are only the refuge of little minds, which I have no 
occasion for, I tell you that as much as J honour 
love, I despise lovers, and detest their perfidious 
flames, their deceitfal arts, with their false vows, alas! 
often but too much credited, by our amiable and cre- 
dulous sex, merely because they feel no trace of 
such perfidy in their own gentle bosoms. 

But if you would see my frigid system vanith 
into air, let fortune throw in my way, such 
aman as my imagination sometimes creates, and 
whom I am afraid is only to be foundthere; how- 
ever take my mental picture of him. 

He must have a gentle though lively temper, 
to hide a strong and masculine mind. 

His exprefsions of attachment must neither be 
dictated by artifice nor vanity, but proceed direct- 
ly from a feeling heart. 

He must be well informed without pretensions, 
serious without melancholy, free without licenti- 
ousnefs, and in. fhort carry nothing to excefs but 
love and prudence ; nay, he may charm all my sex, 
and adore but me. 

He must hide his pafsion in public; as I desire 
noother proofs of, it there, but a pafsing glance to 
convey the feelings of his heart, which nobody 
must observe but me. 

In private he may make up for public restraint, 
in breathing a chaste and delicate pafsion; and if 
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he merits it, he he may probably hear_of a reciprocal 
flame, pure as the love that fans it. 

To render this union of heart more durable, he 
must be my guide, my friend, my coungellor, and 
my lover,:so that when near him, my mind may 
acquire elevation and grandeur. 

Yes, I confefs it, fhould fortune throw such a man 





































in my way, who alas, 1am afraid is but a crea § ol 
ture of my own fancy, my coldnefs would vanih § hk 
at his approach, like snow in sunfhine ; and I wou 
accompany his footsteps at all times, and in all 
places ; but whether in a palace or cottage, I would 
never deign to bestow a thought. ea] 
Till that idol of my heart and mind is realised, § ger 
I desire not to please, and fhall persevere in my § En 
coldnefs, which never yet cost me an effort. and 
The group of admirers whom my feeble charm §f in | 
attract, are not flattering to me, I despise their sen. legs 
timents, with their little arts to please, and yawn at cies 
their incense. Vast 
Let them seek the weak and vain, to hear their ‘hall 
sighs and sufferings ;—the zephyr bends the ‘reel Linn 
but has ao effect on the steady oak, suber 
hang 
I cannot help mentioning a remark that occurralff Grea 
to me when translating this ‘beautiful picture .of af islanc 
lover drawn above, that physical perfection seems island 
] tobe ‘below the attention of the fair painter, anljf Tcks 
‘ is never once hinted at in the- whole letter. inhabi 
! pi¢d d 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


As the following account contains some new facts 
respecting the natural histoty of some birds natives 
of Great Britain and its adjacent islands, it would be 
obliging if you would give it a place in your Miscel- 
lany. R. J. 
PEeLEcANUS Carbo. Lin. 
Corvorant. 

This genus is remarkable for having a gullet 
tapable of prodigious extension, as birds of this 
genus, (pelecanus onocratalis) have been fhown in 
England whose gullet could contain a man’s head, 
and Salerne in his ornithology, mentions one fhown 
in France, whose gape was so wide as to admit the 
legs of a man with boots on, bit none of the spe- 
cies of this country have gullets capable of such 
vast and extraordinary extension. The species I 
fhall now give an account of is thus’ distinguifhed by 
Linneus, ** Cauda rotundato,. corpore nigro cafsile 
suberistato.” It is an inhabitant of the vast cliffs that 
hang over the sea in various parts of the coast of 
Great Britain ; they are also found in the Shetland 
islands *, particularly in Mainland, the largest of the 
islands ; they are found there ih vast numbers on two 
tocks in North Maven, and what is-singular they 
inhabit them alternately, leaving one always unoceu= 
pied during the succeeding year, seemingly that the’ 
Winter rains &c. might clear the place, where there 


* Also inhabit the lofty cliffs of the Orkneys in vast numbers, 
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is genarally much filth collected. They are very 
voracious, which the illustrious Pennant remarks igs 
octasioned by their having a most sudden digestidn, 
promoted by the infinite number of small worms 
that fill their intestines. They are also observed fre. 
quently to steal from each other during the time of 
incubation, which gives rise to many severe battles, 
and the mother who returns from fifhing, and_ finds 
her nest robbed either of straw or eggs, must either 
recover her property by force, or wait till her neigh. 
bour quit her nest, when fhe-generally takes ample 
retribution. These birds are employed by the Chi- 
nese for fifhing. An ingenious correspondent of mine 
in one of the Shetland islands, to whom 1 lie under 
great obligations for different communications with 
regard to the natural history of these little knowa 
islands, mentioned to me the following curious cir- 
cumstance. ‘* I have often observed, says he, these 
birds when they caught a fith by the middle, tail, or 
other inconvenient part for swallowing, with what a 
gility they, tofsed back their head in order to tura 
‘the fifh and swallow it head-ways. As they would 
tofs the head over the center of gravity of, the whole 
neck, I was led to expect some singular formation, 
and on difsection found a bone articulated to the third 
vertebra of the neck, descending from the occipital 
bone.” Upon difsection of the pelecanus~gragalus, 
he found only a strong cartillaginous support to the 
back of the head. ‘his peculiarity appears quité 
new to me, as I] have never read any account of this 
by any author, but if this circumstanee is meniioned, 
I fhould wih to know by what author. 
Jo be continued. 
































PoErrr. 
ee 
For the Bee. 

The following lines are extracted from a beautiful deseriptive poem 
transmitted to the Editor by a friendly correspondent. It is with 
regret the Editor finds himself denied the satisfaction of inserting 
the whole, on account of its length. With a little revisal it would 
-make a propér publication by itself. 


On a Lavy BATHING. 


When the gay songster pours his matin strain, 
And rosy morn o’erspreads the dewy plain ; 
See on the fhore the ventrous fair one come, 
And with quick step ascend the cover’d dome, 


m ple There safely thelter’d from licentious sight 
Chi- She drawe the silk from legs of glowing white ; 

3 Untied, unpin’d, unlac’d, obedient fall 
ning The hat, the gown the stays, and spangl'd thaw! : 
ander Her auburn locks in rich luxuriance flow 

te O’er heaving breasts that emulate the snow : 
with And now the loosen’d floating lawn betrays 
a Those dazzling charms, which Heaven alone surveys, 
Own A while the stands in faultlefs Eve’s attire, 

cits “Shrinks blufhing from herself with virgin fear ; 

’ Then in soft flannel plunges in the main 
these And thines as summer’s sun thro’ summer's rain: 
il, or So the fair lily thro’ the chrystal glows, 

. So thro’ the morning dew the baimy rose. 

at a The parting flood with joy its guest receives, 


ture And round her Zephyr ail his sweetnefs breathes. 
Sportive with youth the wantons in the main, 

rould Now sinks below now fkims the wave again:* 

Then back returns with kindly strengthen’d ‘pace, 


vhole Her ev'ry feature beaming richer grace : 
tion, ‘Then quickly throws.her wat'ry garbs aside 
ae And drest in carelefs haste fhe leaves the tide. 
third So charming Venus Love’s imperial queen, 


First rising from the curling wave was seen, 
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An Epistle FRoM Ascaxgvs TrRIMONTANUS, To Haropius CaM: 
BRESIS. 


For the Bee, 


While you delight in Ystwyth’s roaring stream, 
And leave thy golden vale *, Silurian theme : 
Me gently gliding silyer Tweed detains 

From Forth’s majestic wide exténded plains. 
Your eye you tusn from soft Gibbonian art, 
And cut a frock for honest old Froifsart. 

“ You prize his tale tho’ told in terms uncouth, 
The charm of nature and the force of truth.’’ 
Me nor the coblers of a worn out state, 
Nor scepter’d monarchs move my love or hate ; 
For bright Apollo with the golden hair, 

Chaces the dreams and. dims the horrid glare: 
Come then my Hafod let us pierce the gloom 
Of Gothic night, and visit Chimay ¢ tomb :—— 
There with full hands of purple flowers adorn 
His ancient stone—with civic oak his urn. 

‘Frue faith and honour mark’d him for their own 
And on his page quick nature’s form was thown. 


VERSES WRITTEN EXTEMPORE ON A YOUNG Lapy. 
Srr, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Your inserting the following lines in your excellent publication the 
Bee, will singularly oblige &c, W. F, 
Paisley. ] 


Lodg’d in a form lefs fair, 

Thy mind I would admire: 
Owning a mind lefs rare, 

Thy form woyld love inspire, 


But in thee Jefsia meet, 
In union high combin’d, 
The human form complete, 
A Cherub’s brilliant mind, 


# The rich and beautiful vale on the Dove in Herefogdfhire hag 


commonly and antiently been sv called. 
+ Froifsart was a canon, and treasurer of the convent of Chimay 


and was buried there, 
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FartTuer £xTracts rkom D& AnpERson’s CORRESPONDENCE 
RESPECTING IMPROVEMENTS IN Invia; 


Continued from p. 37. 


Mr Alexander Macleod to F. Anderson, Esq. pliy- 
Sician general, Fort St, George. 

My pear Sir, 

I nave found near tlie hills at this place nine bread 
fruit trees,two of a very considerable size, the others a- 
bout forty feet high. There is fruit on most -of them 
growing, two at the extfemity of almost every branch. 
The dimensions of the two largest trees, are ‘as follow ; 
Circumference of the stem at five feet from the ground, 
five feet six inches: from that height downwards the 
gtem enlarges, gradually terminating in a base, which 
forms a triangle, whiose sides ate small segments of a cir- 
cle bending inwatds. 

The height of thé tree I could not get from actual 
measurement ; but it is at least two feet higher than the 
topmost leaves of any of the surrounding cocoanut trees ¥ 
and the latter are full grown, and as high as any about Ma- 
dras. Thecitcumference of the other large tree is, at four 
feet above the ground, six feet. It ends like the first in a 
triangular base of equal dimensions. The height of this 
tree equals the first. 

The fruit I procured from the largest tree is nearly 
circular, and measures fiftéen inches in circumference, but 
it is not ripe. At Perincullum, the place I-thall go to’ 
tomorrgw, there are six or eight trees, as I am informed, 
some of a still larger size than those above mentioned: 
understand that in these districts there are about twenty 
or twenty-five, not more. The natives living near the hills 
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live on the fruit when rice becomes scarce : when green it 
is used in curries, when ripe eaten alone. The Tamu!’ 
name of the tree erapil/a or wet jack. By the present. 
Tappal I do myself the pleasure of sending you a speci- 
men of the young fruit and blofsom. I send inclosed a 
small sprig and blofsom of a plant I found in the hills 
here ; it smells like sage, and the leaf is of the same cc’ 
lour. The natives use the juice of it as a medicine, gi- 
ving it to children troubled with indigestion. I never 
saw this plant in any other part of India, but if I am» 
sénding a plant with which you are well acquainted, [ 
trust you will readily excuse me for troubling you with 
an uselefs communication. I was astonithed at finding on 
those hills, a great profusion of the plant called clary ; 
the leaves are in thick clusters on stalks four and five 
feet long: I am, with respect and regard, dear Sir, 
vour &c. 


Vatalaguntum in the Dind:- Avexanpex Macieop. 
gul Valley, Fine 8tb 1792. 


From Dr Anderson, to Colonel Kyd, on the climate of the Mal 
fabar coast, 

Dear sik, 

Tam favoured with yout letter of May 26th, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the publications I sent you, from’ 
which you have extracted what regards the fall of rain, 
in such a way as to draw a cdnclusion that agrees with 
> pcrience ;: for betwixt the latitude of 16 and 18 degrees 
on the coast, there was so little rain fell during the 
years 1764, 1765, and 1766, that the country was deso- 
lated with famine. 

The same thing has now happened again in the same 
part of the country, insomuch, tLat I am credibly inform: 
ed, one half of the inhabitants are no more, and the re- 
mainder so feeble and weak, that cn the report Cfrice’ 
Soming from the Malabar coast by order of the governor 
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general, $,006 poor people left Rajamundry, and very few 
of them reached the sea side, although the distance is on- 
ly 50 miles;—the pestilence occasioned by famine is bet- 
ter prevented than cured. 

I will leave it to others to declare the causes of the’ 
uncertain fall of rain at the mouths of great rivers; 
for Egypt is remarkable for drought ; and the Gadavery 
spreads out into a delta at Rajamundry in the same man- 
net as the Nile, so that its different mouths occupy fifty 
miles of the sea coast._-The Kistna likewise falls into 
the sea in the same manner, about fifty miles south of the 
Gadavery, and their waters are united‘on the intermediate 
flat country in the months of July and August, when they 
overflow their banks. 

It is curious that these two great rivers fhould proceed 
in opposite directions to join their waters in a country 
where perhaps from the causes you have mentioned of tlie” 
participation of different monsoons, the fall of rain is most 
irregular and uncertain. One thing, however, is mfost 
certain, that the bulk of mankind reap little beneft from 
speculative observations, otherwise the waters af these 
rivers would long ere this time have been converted to 
the purposes of agriculture; as I have heard say, for I 
was never at the place, that near Timericotta the Kistna 
is precipitated from rocks seventy feet, which is a suffi-. 
cient height to. carry its waters over the Palnaud ant 
Guntoor countries ; and streams from the Gadavery might 
no doubt be carried over the Mustaphanagur, Elfore, and 
Rajamundry Circars ; as even in the first week of June, 
when its waters are at the lowest, the chennél in its bed 
is never lefs than a quarter of a mile im width, and three’ 
feet in depth of running water. 

I forbear to say any thing-on the new theory of water, 
and the union of its principles by the medium of fiery 
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tmeteors, till that doctrine is more illustrated; but as it 
appears from the course of the rivers that the land neat 
Poona, and that riear Simoga, are the highest, these and 
Adam’s Peak on the island of Ceylon, are three. summits 
nearly in the same meridian that must oppose the course 
of the §. W. monsoon ; the vapours,that. follow the. sua, 
jn its northern declination must be chiefly condenced) in. 
to water, and attracted by them ; and the east side of the 
peninsula being charged with a reverberating heat, will 
rarify the vapours and enable them to pafs on without, 
falling in rain; and we know that the countries betwixt 
Masulipatam and Vizagapatam and.the southern. extremity 
of the peninsula are mest. subject to great-drought, whilé 
the Carnatic by being interspersed with hills and extended 
to greater width, has never suffered so. severely. Fate- 
well and believe me your, &c. 

Fort St George, Aug. 9. 1792. James Anpeason. 


: . 4 ‘ 
HINTS:ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


FROM AN OLD TRADESMAN TO YOUNG ONES, 
Lerrer ur. 
Continued from Vol. xvi, p. 300. 


Ir probably has not escaped your attention, that many 
men are ruined by a kind of thoughtlefs imprudence ve- 
ry much fhort of bad attention. But ruin, come how it 
may, is a very unpleasant occurrence, and when it hap- 
pens to one who is young in life and ‘busines, it is at- 
tended with consequences more fatal than bankruptcy it- 
self. One chief cause of ruin in young traders is im- 
prudence in the management of , their money, A few: 
remarks. on this subject will bea proper addition to 
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what I advanced before on setting a proper value oh 
money. 

Good fortune is very apt to intoxicate the young; and 
I have known instances where one year of an excellent run 
of businefs, as it is called, was absolutely the cause of ruin 
Whatever succefs, was, perhaps, owing to your beinga stran- 
ger, and te the inclination people have to goto a new fhop, 
expecting they can purchase cheaper than at an old one ; 
or perhaps your succefs has been attributed to your re- 
‘markable attention, industty, and addrefs ; if you lay aside 
that attention, you cannot expect the same consequences 
‘to follow. If you are noted for an industrious young 
‘man ; if the people love to deal with you tecause you are 
polite, humble, and attentive, be afsured they will leave 
you, if you trust your businefs to your servants, and com- 
mence gentleman before you have Known what it is to be - 
‘a tradesman. I- know nothing so easy as to acquire ha- 
bits of addrefs, industry, and attention; and when you 
ave acquired a regular and methodical way of doing 
things, you- cannot conceive how much it will afsist you, 
how smooth and easy your businefs will succeed, and 
how soon you will gain that kind of establifhment in the 
public opinion which is the with of every thopkeeper 
to attain, and which in fact he must obtain, or leave off 
trade. 

How different is the practice of many young fhopkeep- 
ers? After a year or two of succefs, in which their pro~ 
fits have been considerable, they think they are entitled 
to launch out into expences of living with those pro. 
fits. 

A thopkeeper who has cleared 200]. in one year, 
thinks he has a right to spend that sum in any way he 
pleases, and away he goes to furnith his house, give en- 
testainments, or buys a horse or a whifky. More people 
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have galloped on horse-back or in their whifky into the 
gazette, than ever walked thither on foot. With the 
shorse and the whifky come a great variety of expences, 
of which you have no idea. He that keeps a horse, 
beeps him for the purpose of riding, and riding will be 
provoked by every fine day, or slight invitation; you 
would scruple the expence of a post chaise to go a dozen 
miles into the country, but having a horse it is. nothing 
as you are apt to think, and you fall into every trifling 
temptation to waste. money and time. Your thop be. 
comes soon the place where you are least to be seen, 
This negligence will be remarked by many more thay 
you are aware of; and when distrefs comes, you will be 
dreadfully mortified to hear the neighbours say, “ aye, I 
expected no lefs, for he was never to be seen unilefg 
mounting or dismountirig from his horse,” with many o- 
ther reflections, which, let me tell you, prudent men will 
make. 

But it is madnels in him who makes 2001 by his trade, 
to suppose that he is worth 200l. per annum. Setting a- 
side the consideration of those many accidents which 
raise or lower particular articles in your businefs, and set- 
ting aside even the consideration, that days of sicknels 
and unavoidable misfortune may come, you ought to con- 
sider, that the overplus of every year, after providing de- 
cently fgr your family expences, ought to go in new pur- 
chases, in extending your trade, and enlarging your cuss 
tom and connections. 

Many now opulent merchants of the city of London 
once had small fhops like yours. Their progrefs was 
slow, but it was sure; and they. were not ambitious of 
being fine gentlemen, till they had realized the characters 
and consequences of opulent merchants, They now keep 
their carriages, are magistrates, or senators ; their expences 
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now wholly independent of little casualties; and the 
habits of economy which they acquired in youth still re- 
main with them, so far as to regulate their mode of 
life. 

Be not then deceived with the succefs of your early 
undertakings ; trade may fail, in both cases, it is good to 
have had an eye to the evil day. 


——— ——— er 
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OBITUARY OF THE LEARNED. 
The Honourable Thomas Fits-maurice Esq. 
SIR, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Aruoucn none can disapprove more than I do of officious 
eulogy concerning the lives of private individuals, in 
which the public might not participate, and which might 
thereby excite remarks, or at least reflections unfavourable 
to the deceased, or disagreeable to surviving relations, yet, 
when a man has for a long time conducted himself with a 
splendid fortune and useful talents in a way to contri- 
bute to the welfare of his country, I look upon it as a 
debt due by posterity not to permit such a name to va- 
nifh in the obituary of a common newspaper, or in that 
of a literary society. On this account I have thought it 
proper in this department of your respectable literary 
journal, to mark my respect for the character and me- 
mory of the late worthy Thomas Fitzmaurice son of 
the earl of Shelburne and brother of the marquis of 
Landsdowne. 

There is another reason, Sir, that induces me to dis- 
tinguifh the memory of Mr Fitzmaurice in Scotland, be- 
cause he was educated in this country, appliéd himself 
dilligently to useful learning in that truly academical u- 
niversity of Glasgow, and distinguifhing himself from the 
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wealthy and noble students who prefer so often the gay 
amusements of a city to the vigorous pursuit of science, he 
did credit to our noblest Scottifh manufacture, that of lear. 
ned, virtuous, and useful . citizens. 

To these may be added, with respect to this country, 
that his son Lord Kirkwall, now in the sixteenth year of 
his age, is the heir of-a Scottith earldom ; and what is 
much more interesting, of the brave earl of Orkney. 

Mr Fitzmaurice was born in the year 1741, and after 
an excellent grammatical institution m England, was pla- 
ced at Glasgow to study under the tuition of the eminent 
Adam Smith, Dr Black, and John Millar, three men, 
who, in morals, politics, philosophy, and jurisprudence, 
were fit indeed to verify the formal or ceremonial adage 
of “ Zres faciunt collegium.” 

It was in the clafses and company of those truly emi- 
nent and justly celebrated men that I had first the plea- 
sure of becoming intimately acquainted with Mr Fitz- 
maurice ; and J then conceived the opinion of him which 
by his conduct in life he afterwards verified, “ That 
the scales in which he weighed moral excellence were 
much too exact to incline him heartily into the dirty bea- 
ten paths of political life,” and that he would become 
what I conceive to be the most respectable of all cha- 
racters, an active, independent, useful country gentleman, 
ready to afsume magistracy when called upon as a duty, 
but never asatrade. During his service in parliament he 

stood aloof from that party spirit which disgraces out 
country and nation; and when he became rich, by his 
mother’s settlement and by his marriage, he chose a pri- 
vate station, on the principles of Mr Addison’s Cato, jn 
which the more he is traced the more respectfully he will 
be remembered, 
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I thall conclude this thort entry with the copy of a 
letter I had from him when he came first into parlia- 
ment, not only as a specimen of his early years, but as 
an example and g lecture to our modern nobility. 

Bath, Yan. 10. 1763. 

“ Yours of the 12 of December from Glasgow I had the 
pleasure of recefving when at Oxford, since which my 
thoughts and time have been taken up with electioneer- 
ing till last Wednesday se’ennight, when I was elected 
member of parliament for Calne in Wiltthire. 

“ Had not Dr Blackstone’s lectures kept me pretty close- 
ly confined at Oxford during the greatest part of last 
summer, I fhould have taken care not to have allowed 
so long an interruption of our correspondence to have ta- 
ken place. 

“ | admire equally your persevering to pursue law and 
thetoric as studies, and natural phylosophy and chemistry 
as amusements, Were these, or such like employments of 
time more attended to and cultivated, our young people 
of rank and fafhion would render themselves lefs at a lofs 
to consume those numberlefs heavy hours, days, nay, 
even weeks and months, that so frequently hang upon 
their hands: for though wine, women, and sleep, with 
fribblith difsipation, may for some time engage them a- 
greeably, they soon come to find that these feverith con- 
trivances will not hold out, even although the glorious 
hazards and rewards of gaming thould be called in to af- 
sist with all their forces. 

“ For these and many other reasons I cannot but congra- 
tulate myself on the time I pafsed at Glasgow; tho’ I 
tauch regret my not having paid more attention to the 
civil law, for which I am now punithed in the course of 
my law lectures at Oxford, which-interest me more than 
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Iam able to exprefs, and which will hereafter bea noble 
legacy to England *.” 

Mr Fitzmaurice was the great grandson of the famous 
Sir William Petty, anthor of some excellent tracts on po- 
tical economy, most of whose descendants have been re. 
markable for talents and for attachment to the principles of 
the Britith constitution. I am, Sir, your well wither. 


B, 


ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN SCOTLAND 
For the Bee. 


r . . > 
Turre seems to have been a taste for painting in 
Scotland so early as the reign of James V. Portraits of 
him are in agood stile. A full length of his natural son, 


when a child, was done; but it was destroyed in a house 
belonging to the family of Errol, in the year 1586. There 
still remains a good copy of it; probably the work ofa 


French painter. Lord Seton, ancestor of the Winton fa- 


mily, when ambafsador from Mary of Guise, became 
acquainted with Sir Anthony More, who accompanied 
him to Scotland, and did a family piece for him on tim- 
ber f. Charles I. when at Seton-house in 1663, admired 


* Mr Fitzmaurice when in Scotland discovered a predi'ection, 
even at that time, for the innocent and pleasing study of rurai affairs, 
and the Editor of this paper had an opportunity of conferring a véry 
atceptable favour upon him by introducing him as a member of 2 so- 
ciety of farmers at Ratho, and of reading a discourse written by him 
gs a member, which is no doubt minuted in the M. S. collections 


made by that society. 


+ A very good copy of which, made by Mosman at Aberdeen, is 
now in the pofsefsion of Mrs Seton of Mounie in Aberdeenfhire. The 


@rigina!, it is believed is, or lately was, in the house of Pinkey. 
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it, and Lord Winton offered it to him; the king refused 
to rob him of it. The original pictures of Queen Mary * 
are thought to have been done in France. Portraits of 
James VI. are said to have been done before he left Scot- 
land. George Jamiesone, anative of Aberdeen, studied 
under Rubens along with Vandyck; he returned to Scot- 
land in 1628, and died 1644. When the king was at 
Edinburgh, 1633, the magistrates procured from Jamiesone 
many Of his portraits, with which they adorned the sides 
of the Nether-bow port. ‘Fhis much attracted the king’s 
notice on his way tothe parliament house. Charles sat to 
Jamiesone for a full length picture ; and, on account of a 
complaint in his eyes or head, the king made him wear his 
hat, a privilege he ever after used: Alexander his scho- 
lar did a portrait of Sir George Mackenzie at full length, 
in his gown, as king’s advocate. The elder Scougal, who 
in his draperies imitated the stile of Sir Peter Lely, had 
a great repute in the time of Charles II. and portraits of 
his hand are almost in every family in Scotland. Corru- 
des, a foreigner, did also many portraits at this time, in 
a good stile. The duke of York engaged De Wit, a Fle- 
mifh painter, to ornament the galleries of Holyroodhouse 
with 119 portraits, 19 whole lengths. The ancient heads 
are ideal, the modern copies. He also painted the chim- 
nies and ceilings there. ‘Though de Wit’s talent was 
chiefly for history, he did many portraits in Scotland ; 
particularly at Castle Lyon and Glammis, and at Clerk- 
ington in Mid Lothian. He was employed till 1688, 
when he was dismifsed from the service of the public, 
without complete payment for his works. He died in 
Scotland. -For some years after the Revolution, the 
younger Scougal was the only painter in Scotland ; and 


* And of the regent Mary, a very good one of whom is in the Txi- 
Bity House, Leith, usually mistaken for one of the queen. 
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had a very great run of businefs. ‘This brought him into 
an hasty and incorrect manner. Nicolas Hude was unem. 
ployed at London for several years after his coming from 
France in 1685, till William duke of Queenfberry brought 
him to Scotland, to work for him at Drumlanrig. Hude’s 
genius inclined to historical painting ; but for a liveli- 
hood he painted portraits. Hude was not an unsuccefs. 
fu) imitator of Rubens. In.i703 Jean Baptiste Medina; 
a native of Brufsels, was brought from London by some 
Scots noblemen, and soon after he was knighted by the 
duke of Queenfberry, being the last man knighted by the 
commifsioner. Medina at first applied to history, but af 
terwards to portraits, in which he equalled any of his pre. 
decefsors. His manner is easy ; and he succeeded better 
in men than in women’s pictures. There are a vast many 
good portraits of his hand in Scotland ; particularly at the 
surgeon’s hall, Edinburgh. Paton, a miniature drawer in 
black and white, lived about this time, and did several por- 
traits from life, and copies, with a good deal of likenefs 
aud exprefsion. In 1712, on the death of Sir John Me- 
dina, Wiliam Aikman returned to Scotland, and for 13 
years was in good employment. John duke of Argyll 
was his patron, and persuaded bim to go to London, 
where he much improved himself by imitating Sir God- 
frey Kneller. He died 1731. Aikman’s picture is ina 
gallery of the duke of Tuscany. Richard Wait, a scho- 
lar of young Scougal, profefsed painting portraits from 
1708 to 1722; but his genius led him to paint pieces in 
still life. Wait’s cotemporary was Geerge Marthall, 
scholar of Scougal and of Sir Godfrey Kneller. He died 
in 1732. John Alexander, a descendant of Jamieson’s, 
spent his youth at Florence. He executed several histo- 
rical pieces at Gordon castle. He publithed prints from 
drawings ef Raphael’s pictures in the Vatican. Alexan- 
der’s favourite subject was copying Mary Queen of Scott 
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Towards the latter end of his life “he began a historical 
painting of her escape from Lochleven, but he did not 
live to finith it. John Medina, son of Sir John, has made 
an excellent copy of Queen Mary’s picture. Norie’s ge- 
pius for landscapes entitles him to a place in the list of 


Scotch painters. 
Queries respecting the above, 


1. What house of the Erroll family was destroyed, 

86.? 

a’ What evidence is there of the picture of James V.’s 
natural son being burnt there ? 

3. Where is the copy of that picture now ? 

4. Is there evidence that Sir Antonio More really 
come to Scotland ; or, might he not have done the fami- 
ly picture alluded to when lord Seton was abroad ? 

5. Do any pictures remain of More’s hand in other 
families which aré pruperly vouched to have been painted 
during his residence in Scotland ? 

6. From what authority are all the portraits of Mary 
said to be done in France; or, did the never sit for her 
picture after her return ? , 

7. In whose pofsefsion are all the portraits of James VI. 
done before he left Scotland ? 

8. Whose property ‘is the full length of Charles I. by 
Jamieson ? 

g. Where is the historical picture of Mary’s escape 
from Lochleven ? 


INDEX INDICATORIUS. 
Linlithgoensis, encouraged, as he says, by the inserting of the inscrip- 
tion from A Rider, requests that the foilowing lines may obtain a 
place for preservation. The person to whom they refer, he says, was 
a man who made some money by the quill in that borough, and when 
he died, his relations thought it proper to cover his remains..with a 
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gravestone containing a character that they thought suitable; buts 
neighbour thinking it might perhaps suit another as weli as him 
wrote the following lines, which he imagined contained a more ap. 
propriated character. They are here inserted because of the sly epi- 
gtammatic point, which every reader will perceive. It seems the 
gentlegan used to subjoin to his signature the words Scribo Leniith. 
goensis. 


Here lies the body of John Easton, 
Who marly a good fat hen did feast on; 
He was Scribo Lenlithgoensis, 

And din’d at other folk’s expences. 


SENTIMENT. 


The world’s a pilgrimage of care, 
Each man has his allotted fhare, 
For some wise purpose given 
To disregard the rubs of life, 
The taunts ot envy or of strife, 
Is wisdom sure trom Heaven. 


Would mortals with impartial eye, 
The works o/ nature’s hand descry ; 
This truth they would obtain. 
That providence with nicest fkill, 

Divides the lots of good and ill, 
Of pleasure and of pain. 


Beneath the ermin’d robes of state, 
Cares numerous as attendants wait, 
Peace for ambition pays. 
The peasant who to labour goes, 
Enjoys more undisturb’d repose, 
Than he who empire sways. Cc. G. 

















To CorRESPONDENTS. 


The note by specniator isreceived. But though the Editor has every 
inclination to oblige his correspondents, he finds it impofsible. The 
communications now by him, form such a mafs as would require a 
very great length of time to look over them all, se that he can only 
promise to pick out a paper that is a great way back, when he makes 
an occasional revisal ofthe whole, which he can only do at consider- 
able intervals. This answer may apply to several others, as they will 
respectively perceive. 

The interesting verses by MZ B. S. are received, and fhall appear 
soon. Somé slightinaccuracies appear. But no detect in the opinion 
of the Editor is so great as common thoughts drefsed up in feeble inen- 
ergitic language, though that should even be flowing and harmonious, 
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